CONGREVE

rode with Mrs. Bracegirdle, visited country
houses, received his friends, but did not write.
He died in 1729; Henrietta, Duchess of Marl-
borough, wrote his epitaph, and his funeral was
at Westminster, and magnificent.

There was first a period of early and profuse
production, and then one of gentlemanly idleness.
What accounted for it ? Mr. Summers believes
that Congreve was nipped in the bud by Jeremy
Collier. It was in 1698 that Collier's Short View
appeared, in which, with great learning and
frenzied vituperation, that odd High Church
divine anathematised the English stage as a sink
of immortality, obscenity, and profanity. Con-
greve was, and very unjustly, singled out for
special attack, and, much as he disliked public
controversy, he felt obliged to reply. Macaulay
grossly exaggerates the inadequacy of his reply;
he explained his aims, and to a large extent
justified particular passages which Collier, who
had no sense of proportion, had singled out. It
was the eternal conflict between morals and taste.
Congreve thought he had exercised a due dis-
cretion of speech, Collier that many things should
not be alluded to in any event. The Puritan saw
evil where none was; for Congreve was justified
in thinking that he at least had given little offence.
Mr. Summers, who sees red when the notion of
expurgation is about, is as violent in one direction
as Collier was in the other ; he seems to suggest
that there was nothing at all wrong with the
Restoration stage. At all events, as usual in
human history, one excess was followed by another.
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